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over, whatever is intrinsically beautiful is sure, if its substance 
and shape endure long enough, to have its day over again, and to 
be reaccepted as the fashion, even by the uncultivated ; whereas, 
if in itself or its replications it is inherently uncomely, its day of 
fashion is sure to be but a short one. 

One word more before we set our T square, and take pencil and 
scale in hand. We — reader and writer, or, now that we have got 
to the drawing-board, shall we say designer and employer, archi- 
tect and owner — we propose to design our houses — whether " pala- 
tial mansion " or porter's lodge, villa or cottage— -from the inside. 
We do not altogether assent to Lord Bacon's axiom— so distaste- 
ful to showy architects — that " houses were made to live in, not to 
look at." We take his philosophical lordship's dictum with several 
grains of salt. We assert that though every thoroughly appreci- 
ative and conscientious designer of a house should elaborate it 
from the inside, there is no good reason — provided he works ab 
initio, and is not hampered by existing masses— why the outside, 
when he gets to it, should not be made pleasant to look upon. On 
the contrary, there is every reason why it should be, and his bound- 
en duty to the wayfaring public, to whom every building placed 
before it partly — that is, so far as the eye is concerned — belongs, 
is to make it so. The ancient temples and forums of southern 
regions, with their great courts in Egypt, and their long, shady 
colonnades in Greece and Rome, might almost have been — as the 
modern church-spire properly is— designed from the outside. The 
uses of the ancient public buildings were largely external ; the use 
of the *' heaven y-pointing spire " is entirely so. The theory is 
wholly untenable that the modern steeple or spire is merely the 
ultimate development of the steep roof of northern climes, where 
there is much snow to be carried off as quickly as possible, before 
it slowly thaws and finds out the weak spots in shingle or tile and 
plank and timber, through which to percolate and carry rot and 



dampness and discolouration to everything it touches in its pas- 
sage downward. If the spire meant simply the steep roof, all the 
roofs of the North European church would be steeples. Certainly 
greater pains would not have been taken to make the roof over a 
belfry or porch — which is generally the sub-structure of a spire — 
water-tight than to give a water-proof covering to a nave or sanctu- 
ary. The house of God sets up its sign above the town roofs or 
the forest-trees, a landmark to the sinner seeking rest, " and points 
with taper spire to heaven." The spire is simply an ecclesiastical 
sign-board of dignified dimensions and character, as it is right 
and beseeming it should be, considering to what it points. Inside 
it is but rough, insloping wall, or a tangle of timber. Its beauty 
is all on the outside, and it was designed from the outside. The 
mediasval Gothic work for ecclesiastical or important civic pur- 
poses that met the approval of its own generation, and waited for 
the sure endorsement of succeeding generations, is good mainly 
because — as is obvious — it was always designed from the inside. 
And one proof that mediasval Gothic is not well adapted to the 
uses of the moderate or small modern homestead lies in the fact 
that, when so employed, it has to be designed from the outside, 
that is, there is a constantly-recurring stress laid on the designer 
to sacrifice interior convenience, in its maximum conditions, to the 
necessities of outside construction, imposed by the grammar of 
" the Gothic style." If an owner has so strong a predilection for 
the exterior developments, as reduced to formulas, of any given 
" style," that, in spite of his professional adviser's representations, 
he prefers to sacrifice the interior arrangements of his house to it, 
that is another matter. But, as in the examples which are to fol- 
low the designer is under no such obligation, he proposes to adhere 
to what he considers the golden rule of home planning — to design 
from the inside. 

A. J. Bloor. 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN, THE GERMAN, THE BELGIAN, AND THE DUTCH PICTURES. 




HE close of the Exhibition has robbed us of the 
largest, most complete, and most imposing dis- 
play of works of modern artists that the world 
has ever seen gathered together. Before the last 
memories of that spendid series of galleries have 
faded, we will give some brief notices of the 
Art-contributions of nations as yet unmentioned 
in the present series of articles. 

Austria and Hungary, in their united exhibit, carried off the 
palm of producing the most powerful and striking single work in 
the Exhibition from all competitors. The now famous picture by 
Hans Makart, the ' Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp,' was a sur- 
prise to the French critics. So grandiose a page of history had 
not been transferred to canvas since Delaroche laid down his brush 
forever. All the critics have described this splendid work, and 
some nine or ten million people have gazed upon it with admira- 
tion. Alike powerful in composition and in drawing, the only re- 
proach that could be brought against it was a too great prevalence 
of yellow in the colouring, and an absence of characteristic types 
among the personages. The superb beauties that press around 
the courser of the pale young emperor are not Flemish women ; 
they recall more in their proud loveliness the Italian princesses of 
Paul Veronese. It is said that the handsome brunette, robed in 
velvet, in the foreground, is a portrait of the artist's wife, who is 
celebrated as being one of the most beautiful women of Vienna. 
A certain amount of injury to the effect of this fine work was pro- 
duced by its proximity to the Spanish Art-department. Seen from 
that section through the velvet draperies of the doorway, and after 
the eye had been feasting on the prismatic glories of Fortuny or 
the rose-like hues of Madrazo, its colouring showed yellow as the 
light of a gas-jet beside the white dazzle of the electric light. The 
two portraits exhibited by Makart, and which were hung one on 



either side of his great work, stamped him as one of the greatest 
portrait-painters of the age. Full of charm and of elegance, and 
exquisite in colour, each representing a beautiful woman in a 
piquant and fantastic costume, they showed that the painter well 
knew how to reproduce the dainty yet refined caprices of a leader 
of fashion. The reproach was brought against these portraits 
that the dresses were as studied and as important as were the 
heads. To this one of the most celebrated of Parisian Art-critics 
made answer, " That is true, but is not the toilette of a fashion- 
able beauty at least one-half of herself? " 

Munkacsy's ' Milton dictating Paradise Lost to his Daughters,' 
fortunately for the Art-lovers of the United States, is destined to 
find a place in the Lenox Library. Many of the critics have pro- 
nounced this remarkable work to be the finest painting in the 
Exhibition. Its subject was well chosen, and the painter, not- 
withstanding the quiet domesticity of the scene, has contrived to 
lend to it an imposing and even solemn aspect. The figure of the 
blind poet is nobly conceived. On the stern features sits the rap- 
ture of inspiration, the words flow no longer from his lips, and the 
sightless eyes behold the glories of heaven, the terrors of hell, the 
ineffable loveliness of the earthly paradise. One daughter pauses, 
with uplifted pen, awaiting his next command ; the other lingers 
beside the table, gazing on her father with affectionate interest, 
not unmixed with solicitude. The grave sobriety of the colouring 
accords well with the serious nature of the subject. Painted al- 
most wholly in varying tones of grey, the warmer hues of the 
table-cover and the brightness of the fresh, fair faces of the two 
young girls alone relieve its prevailing neutral tints. 

M. Canon's ' Portrait of the Countess von Schoenborn ' has evi- 
dently been inspired by the school of Velasquez. The fair sitter 
is represented in an antique Spanish costume of black velvet and 
old point, her fair face turned towards the spectator, beneath the 
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shadow of a broad Spanish hat. A remarkably powerful work is 
this, painted with a dusky richness of colour and breadth of exe- 
cution that recall some of the most famous portrait-painters among 
the old masters. M. Matejko's fireworks on canvas are known to 
all the frequenters of the Salons of the past few years. Despite 
his undoubted talent, he contrives to fatigue the eye by glaring 
and inharmonious combinations of colour, distributed over gigan- 
tic canvases that rival those of Horace Vernet in their colossal 
proportions. 

It is impossible to look upon the Art-exhibit of Germany as in 
any wise full or representative. Many works of exceptional merit 
figure therein, it is true, and there are but few of her great names 
that are not represented, but the greater works of her greatest 
artists do not figure in the catalogue. Shall we judge of Piloty's 
powers, for instance, by the comparatively unimportant picture 
representing Wallenstein on his way to Egra, or, as it might fitly 
be called, ' The Last Journey of Wallenstein ? ' The painter has 
well seized the ominous character of the moment. The pale head 
of the doomed general appears between the red curtains of his 
litter. Two grave-diggers in the foreground pause to salute him 
as the cortSge passes by. In the distance the towers of Egra rise 
livid against the black background of a thunder-laden cloud. An 
atmosphere of foreboding and of coming disaster pervades the 
scene. Knaus appears to better advantage with his 'Peasant 
Burial,' ' An Apt Scholar,' and ' A Good Stroke of Business.' 
The first shows one of the tragedies of daily life, undemonstrative 
amid its pain. The pathos is indicated, it is scarcely expressed. 
' An Apt Scholar ' looks like a comic rendering of the story of 
Oliver Twist and Fagin. The old Jew, who is laying down the 
law to a red-headed urchin seated before him, finds indeed an apt 
pupil in the young rascal, who listens with eager and grinning ap- 
preciation to his master's lessons. In ' A Good Stroke of Busi- 
ness ' we see these lessons put into practice. It is the same red- 
headed young scamp who displays, with chuckling delight, the 
silver pieces in his shabby but well-filled purse, the fruits, doubt- 
less, of some nefarious but profitable transaction. Richter's por- 
traits, and particularly that of the beautiful young German prin- 
cess, Elizabeth of Carolath-Beuthen, painted with a gigantic mas- 
tiff at her side, have attracted a good deal of attention ; they are 
full of vitality and expression. Menzel's ' Forge,' with its vast 
shaft of white-hot iron, its skilfully combined groups of workmen, 
and singular effects of light and shade, is a masterpiece in its way. 
Werner's ' Conversation,' though somewhat crude in colour, is a 
vigorous bit of what may be called Teutonic Meissonierism, if we 
may be permitted to coin a word for the occasion. A group of 
grenadiers, in the high-pointed, quaint, antique caps, rendered 
familiar to all theatre-goers by the head-gear of Fritz and his 
comrades in the " Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein," lean over a 
garden-fence to joke and chat with two nurse-maids, one of whom 
turns her broad, good-natured, pleasant face away from the sol- 
diers and towards the spectator with every line in it twisted into 
an ecstatic grin. The grenadiers laugh beneath their helmets ; 
the scene is one of genuine if unrefined vivacity. The brilliant 
scarlet and red of the nurse-girls' gowns, the glittering adjuncts 
of the uniforms, the many-coloured autumnal leaves that strew the 
ground, make up an assemblage of glaring though not inharmoni- 
ous tints. The execution is vigorous and careful, and the different 
faces are exceedingly well painted, and with great individuality of 
character. This power of reproducing individual physiognomy 
seems to be a very striking characteristic of the German artists. 
We find it in Leibl's ' Peasants talking Politics,' and also, though 
less powerfully expressed, in the ' Failure of a Savings-Bank,' by 
M. Bockelmann. They do not seem to shrink from painting a 
sincerely ugly countenance if only that countenance be' typical and 
expressive. The landscapes of the brothers Achenbach form no 
unimportant feature of the German exhibit, and the portraits ot 
M. Lenbach, though somewhat too slight in execution, are very 
strong and expressive. 

The Art-school of Belgium is impressive by its qualities of sin- 
cere and careful execution. One seeks in vain among her pictures 
for any work recalling the dazzling Han of such a genius as For- 
tuny. Her art is serious, strong, and withal thoroughly national. 
The unimpressive features of the Flemish landscape, the wonder- 
ful antique architecture of the Belgian cities, the scenes and inci- 
dents of Flemish history, the pale-gold hair of the Flemish maid- 



ens, all find reproduction in these highly finished and vigorously 
conceived works. 

The prize-winner, M. Wavters, is still a young man, and his 
almost boyish appearance, as he came up to receive his medal on 
the day of the FSte des Recompenses, aroused much interest in his 
favour. His name already stands high among that small but gifted 
band of the artists of the present day that have devoted their 
talents and their study to important historical painting. His two 
larger works, ' Mary of Burgundy imploring Mercy for her Coun- 
sellors,' and ' Mary of Burgundy taking the Oath to respect the 
Municipal Privileges of Brussels,' are replete with serious qualities 
of composition and technique. His best and most striking work, 
however, and one that attracted a great deal of attention at the 
Paris Salon of a few years ago, is the ' Madness of Hugo Van der 
Goes,' now the property of the state. Still better known to the 
Parisian public are the works of MM. Willems and Alfred Stevens. 
The wonderful satin robes and velvet doublets of the former, who 
might have studied his art in the atelier of Mieris or of Terburg, 
and the marvellous qualities of colour of the latter, are familiar to 
all the Art-lovers of Paris. But while Willems is assimilated by 
his choice of subjects and the character of his art to the ancient 
Flemish masters, Stevens is essentially and exquisitely Parisian. 
His pencil lingers lovingly on the details of modern costume ; he 
delights in reproducing the frills and furbelows wherewith a pretty 
and fashionable woman contrives to make herself look all the pret- 
tier ; and withal, such delicious effects of colour, delicate and yet 
glowing with a velvety richness that recalls the tints on the wing of 
a tropical butterfly ! Two of his pictures in the Exhibition were 
painted almost wholly in neutral tints. One, a panel for one of 
the doors of the Royal Palace at Brussels, represented Autumn, 
and showed a sad-faced lady in a russet dress, walking amid the fa- 
ding flowers and falling leaves of October. The other was a full- 
length portrait of a boy in grey velvet, with his dog by his side 
— the prevailing tones of the latter picture being greys, while those 
of the former were browns. But in both instances the supreme 
sense of colour of the artist prevented any impression of coldness 
or of hardness. The flowers and fruits of M. Robie are also in- 
stinct with colour, though none of his works at the Exhibition 
equalled in that respect his ' Roses and Raspberries,' and ' The 
Vine,' now owned by the Royal Museum at Brussels. M. Bau- 
gniet's ' Fourth of July, 1876,' showing a group of graceful young 
girls in the act of wreathing the portrait of Washington with 
flowers, is replete with all the delicate and refined charm where- 
with this accomplished artist reproduces the grace and innocence 
of girlhood. M. Cluysenaar's ' Canossa, 1077,' represents the 
submission of the Emperor Henry of Germany before the Pope. 
Something of the spirit of modern Prussia breathes from the 
figure of the mail-clad baron at the left of the picture : he looks on 
in silent indignation at the degradation of his sovereign. The 
picture is very strong both in drawing and composition, but the 
figure of the Pope lacks dignity, and more splendour of detail 
would have been appropriate to the solemnity of the ceremonial. 
The marines of M. Clays and the landscapes of M. de Cock are 
well known to all Art-students. M. Verhas paints children de- 
lightfully. His picture entitled 'The Inundation,' which repre- 
sents a solemn-looking little girl in the act of watering, with a 
gigantic watering-pot, a tall plant placed upon a chair, and de- 
luging both chair and floor in the process, is a charming and admi- 
rably painted work. 

From Holland, the home of Rembrandt, we have but little that 
would argue a revival of his greatness in the immediate future. 
The Dutch artists have less imagination than have their Flemish 
contemporaries. They paint landscapes with calm and sincerity, 
and also not without sentiment. They have not many figure- 
painters— the most remarkable being, probably, MM. Van Haa- 
nen and Israels. Nor let us forget to signalise in this department 
a wonderfully bright little picture by M. Boks, entitled ' Corpus 
Delicti." The scene is a handsome but soberly furnished drawing- 
room. On the centre-table lies— incongruous element amid the 
surrounding elegance— the kipi of a soldier. The grave master 
of the household and his maiden sister have just discovered this 
shocking object, and have called their servants together to inquire 
into how it got there. The old lady, her face distorted with hor- 
ror, tugs wildly at the bell. Her brother sits in an arm-chair, and 
points in a rage at the offending cap. In front of him the ser- 
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vants, three in number, are drawn up in line and protest their in- 
nocence — nay, more, their ignorance. The cook, with arms akim- 
bo, is violent in her asseverations. The valet de chambre, in his 
white apron, rubs his hands softly together, while glancing side- 
ways at the real culprit, a pretty chambermaid, who has guilt as 
well as affright written in every line of her features and on every 
finger of her outspread hands. Apart from an undue prevalence 
of yellow in the colouring, the execution of this little picture left 
nothing to be desired. It was placarded as sold before the Exhi- 
bition had been opened two weeks. 



We cannot close these last and necessarily imperfect remarks 
on the Art-department of the Paris Exhibition, without mention- 
ing the very remarkable picture of ' The Body of Charles XII. 
borne by his Officers across the Norwegian Frontier,' by M. Ce- 
derstrom, in the Swedish section. And among the artists of 
Switzerland, M. Simon Durand is especially remarkable by the 
force and finish of his talent. His ' Manage a la Mairie,' the gem 
of one of the recent Salons, is also the gem of the Swiss sec- 
tion. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



NOTES. 



BOSTON. — The principal Art event of the past month has been the 
exhibition of the Harvard Art Club, at Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 
The collection displayed was notable rather for quality than numbers ; 
and its chief significance was its illustration of the new system of Art- 
teaching at Harvard College. The paintings and drawings exhibited were 
the beginning of a series being formed at the university ; the scheme of 
instruction illustrated is to be, according to the announcement, " derived 
from the principles and methods of the classic schools." A nearer idea 
of the system may, perhaps, be had, by the further statement that " the 
only perfect method of representing the aspects of natural things, on a 
flat plane, is a finished picture, which affords the utmost attainable 
means of expressing every visible quality. The difficulties involved in 
the finished painting must be separated and arranged in proper order 
for rudimentary practice." The collection just displayed comprised 
eighty-five pieces ; eighteen classed as " studies, and fac-similes from the 
examples of the works of Florence and Venice," and the rest, as " fac- 
similes and original studies to be used as exercises in drawing." Forty- 
six of the paintings and drawings were executed by Charles H. Moore, 
the originator of the scheme ; five were by Mr. Ruskin, and three were 
copies from him ; two were by E. Burne Jones ; five by A. Goodwin ; 
and six were copies from drawings of Turner and William Ward. 
Among the examples illustrated by the collection were those of Fra 
Angelico, Botticelli, Tintoretto, Lippi, Carpaccio, Bellini, Titian, Turner, 
Ruskin, Gaddi, and Giottino. There were also specimens of Egyptian 
tomb-painting, of architectural drawing to display effects of colour and 
chiaro-oscuroi studies of draperies, and chalk-drawings, etchings, engra- 
vings, and photographs. . . . The Harvard Art Society proposes to hold 
a " Ruskin Exhibition," in which that artist's style will be illustrated by 
originals and copies. . . . The Boston Art Club (which has reelected 
Charles C. Perkins as its President) has appointed a committee to con- 
fer with other Art associations, with a view to holding, in the near 
future, a general exhibition of contemporary art in Boston every year ; 
thus establishing in Boston the principle carried out in New York by 
the National Academy. 

A Landscape by Turner has made its appearance in New York 
City, and the event is very noteworthy. ' Conway Castle ' is its title, 
and Mr. Thomas Moran, the artist, is its owner. It came into his pos- 
session in this wise : Mr. R. W. Gilder, of Scribner's Magazine, re- 
ceived a few weeks ago an advertisement for that periodical that read 
as follows: "For sale, an important picture by Turner, the famous 
English painter. For particulars and price, address J. B., P. O. box 
146, Hammonton, N. J." He at once wrote to Mr. Moran asking him 
if this might not be the painting of which he had often heard Mr. 
Moran speak ; for Mr. Moran knew that an old friend, John Butterton, 
had once brought to this country a landscape by the great painter which 
both he and Butterton had admired in England twenty-five years ago. 
The initials " J. B." immediately suggested Buttterton's name to Mr. 
Moran, and the latter resolved to go forthwith to Hammonton, a small 
village in Atlantic County, New Jersey, and see the work for himself. 
He went prepared to buy it ; on arriving, he recognised it as the work 
that he had taken so much pleasure in a quarter of a century ago ; 
he bought it, brought it to his home in Newark, New Jersey, cleaned 
it, and is now exhibiting it to his friends and others in New York. It 
is described as follows : " In the centre are the town and castle of Con- 
way at the base of a high mountain, above which, to the right, are 
white cumulus clouds, backed by white cirrus clouds. Below them the 
arc of a rainbow is seen through some rain, while a coach-and-four are 
about to cross the river that flows in front of the castle. The light is 
just breaking out after the storm, illuminating the whole middle of the 
picture, and resting on the castle and partly on the mountain. The 
wooded foreground is in autumnal hues. It presents four cows, a shep- 



herd and sheep, and four figures. On the extreme left are yellowish- 
brown and brownish-green trees. The composition is very simple, and 
so is the arrangement of light and shade. The spectator is supposed to 
stand on the east side of the Conway River, and at his extreme right are 
glimpses of the Irish Sea. The canvas is three feet eight inches high, 
and four feet eight inches long." Lovers of Art are to be congratulated 
upon the resuscitation of a worthy specimen of Turner's poetry and 
skill in his first and perhaps best period. Americans who have judged 
this master only by means of the celebrated and fantastic ' Slave-Ship,' 
will perhaps be disappointed at its quietude and sobriety ; while Ameri- 
cans who have studied Turner in Europe, especially in the masterpieces 
of the London National Gallery, will not be inclined to consider it the 
equal of ' Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,' nor of the ' Fishing-Boats going 
to the Wreck.' In extreme delicacy of workmanship and conception, 
however, it does partake of the chief characteristics of the former 
work : and (what is even more pleasant to speak of) in its fine state of 
preservation it is a striking contrast to the 'Lake of Geneva' which, 
painted when Turner was making all kinds of experiments on the can- 
vases that he sold, is now little else than a splendid ruin. 

New Pictures in the Galleries. — Among the latest accessories to 
Mr. Avery's gallery is an excellent scene on the Normandy coast by 
Otto von Tholen, a young Hungarian, which reminds one instantly of 
Mr. Sargeant's ' Fishing at Cancale,' in the first exhibition of the New 
York Society of American Artists. The foreground figures of a lady 
and two or three children are pleasing in lines and in tints, but the charm 
of the work is in its humid, soft atmospheric effects and its fine marine 
qualities. The artist's neat, clear, almost dainty execution is especially 
noticeable, and the scene is one to linger in the memory. Bokelmann's 
' Broken Bank,' a commendable example of the DUsseldorf style, shows 
us the faces of scores of disappointed depositors coming down the steps 
of a savings-bank, and grouped along the pavement in front of it, each 
face being a distinct and interesting study of character, and the tex- 
tures of the garments, especially of the various kinds of furs in hat, 
mantle, and overcoat, being admirably rendered, while the unity of the 
presentation has been happily preserved. There is a strong picture of 
sheep by Braith, of Munich, who reproduces some of the best traits of 
Zttgel, and is miles away from the superficial and shoppy prettiness of 
Verboeckhoven. In Mr. Knoedler's gallery is a noble Jules Breton — 
his ' La Fileuse,' painted in 1872, and recently a part of a private col- 
lection in Philadelphia. It is a picture for artists to admire. The 
modelling of the industrious Brittany girl, seated not far from the sea- 
shore, is noble in the extreme ; her uplifted left arm is masterly in gra- 
dations and in drawing ; while the waves behind her are charming in 
colour, in weight, and in movement. The expression of the face per- 
haps leans a trifle toward the morose, but that matters not ; it is the 
expression of the picture as a whole that tells. There is much to excite 
thought and to praise vigorously. Mr. Schaus has received Benjamin 
Constant's ' Thirst ; Prisoners in Morocco,' a large work, which obtained 
a second medal in the last Salon. Five prisoners, able-bodied men, on 
their way across the desert, in charge of a mounted officer and his sub- 
altern, have reached a small, narrow stream that courses on the sand. 
Chained by the hands to one another, they prostrate themselves, two or 
three of them at full length, and drink eagerly of the water, while the 
officer looks on with mingled hatred and contempt. The subject is 
almost repulsive in its relentless realism. Near by is jne of the finest 
Corots in this country — ' The Bathers ' it is called ; two women and a 
child, knee-deep in a brook, protected by lordly trees from the early 
afternoon sun, which quickens the grey cirrus and cumulus clouds : stand 
thirty feet away, and the luminous richness and amplitude of the scene 
will fascinate you. The picture is one of thirteen in the late cele- 
brated Faure collection in Paris. 



